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Development  of  Education  for  the  Blind 
in  England  and  Wales. 


The  first  school  for  the  blind  in  England  was  opened  in  Liverpool  in  1791  at 
the  instigation  of  Edward  Rush  ton,  a blind  poet;  and  the  second  in  Bristol  in  1793. 
In  that  era  of  philanthropy  and  social  reform,  others  followed  and  by  1850  there 
were  schools  in  Liverpool,  Bristol,  London,  Norwich,  York,  Exeter,  Newcastle, 
Manchester,  Nottingham  and  Birmingham.  They  were  regarded  rather  as  places 
of  refuge  than  as  training  establishments  for  independent  life  in  the  work!  of  seeing 
people,  and  religious  teaching  occupied  a prominent  place  in  their  organisation.  It 
was  not  until  later  in  the  century  that  they  began  more  closely  to  resemble  schools 
than  charitable  asylums. 

The  Education  ,4c  t of  1870  made  compulsory  the  education  of  .seeing  children 
and  in  1874  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  set  up  a Committee  to  encptire  into 
the  welfare  of  the  blind.  The  recommendations  of  this  Committee  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  appointment  in  1885  of  a Royal  Commission,  which  presented 
its  report  in  1889,  one  of  its  recommendations  being  that  the  Education  Act  of 
1870  should  be  extended  to  the  blind. 

In  1893  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act  was  passed, 
making  education  for  blind  children  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  5 and  16. 
Since  then  successive  Education  Acts  have  consolidated  the  position  of  the  blind, 
and  in  the  1944  Education  Act  it  was  recommended  that  schools  for  the  blind,  as 
for  other  handicapped  children,  should  he  re-organi.ted  and  follow  the  same  pattern 
as  the  national  system  of  education.  The  right  to  ecpiality  of  educational  opportunity, 
and  the  need  to  provide  different  types  of  schools,  uy/.v  by  then  fully  recognised  and 
accepted. 

The  report  was  published  in  1972  of  a Committee  of  Eneptiry  appointed  by  the 
Department  of  Education  and  Science  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Professor  M.  D. 
Vernon  to  consider  in  detail  the  whole  area  of  the  education  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped, and  this  may  in  time  bring  about  many  new  developments.  Since  then,  the 
1976  Education  Act  has  recommended  that  where  possible,  and  .subject  to  various 
safeguarding  conditions,  handicapped  children  should  be  educated  along  with 
unhandicapped  children  in  normal  schools.  As  a result,  it  is  likely  that  more 
children  will  in  the  future  go  into  "open"  education  programmes. 
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Definition  of  Blindness 


In  talking  about  "'blind  children",  their  education  and  particular  problems,  it 
must  be  made  clear  that  not  all  the  children  so  classified  are  totally  blind.  Some 
have  residual  vision,  and  learning  to  make  the  most  ejfieient  use  of  this  is  encouraged 
in  both  learning  and  living.  Nor  is  a visual  defect  necessarily  constant.  For  all  of 
these  reasons  the  term  "visually  handicapped"  is  now  often  used  as  it  is  a better 
description  of  the  total  situation.  For  educational  purposes,  blindness  means  that 
a child's  sight  is  not  good  enough  for  learning  by  sighted  methods.  Blind  children 
use  braille,  whereas  partially-sighted  children  use  sighted  methods,  based  on 
inkprint  and  type,  with  special  aids.  Even  this  is  not  straightforward:  one  child 
with  little  vision  but  good  intelligence  or  eager  interest  may  appear  to  see  much 
more  than  another  who  has  got  better  vision  in  fact,  but  less  ability  or  inclination 
to  use  it. 

Just  as  there  is  a variation  of  sight  within  the  definition  of  blindness,  so  there 
are  also  all  the  other  variations  which  you  would  expect  in  sighted  children.  There 
are  clever  blind  children  and  dull  ones;  industrious  ones  and  lazy  ones;  children 
whose  blindness  is  part  of  a cerebral  injury  affecting  them  in  other  ways,  and 
children  who  are  cpdte  normal  except  that  they  cannot  see.  The  classification  of 
blindness  implies  special  educational  provision:  but  it  does  not  make  all  blind 
children  similar. 

This  leaflet  outlines  the  national  provision  of  the  schools  for  the  visually 
handicapped,  and  describes  in  particular  the  roles  of  the  schools  and  .services 
maintained  by  the  RNJB.  Further  information  about  the  other  schools  and  any 
additional  .services  can  be  obtained  by  writing  direct  to  the  school,  or  to  the  Chief 
Education  Officer  of  the  visually  handicapped  child's  home  area. 
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Provision  of  Schools 

The  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  both  maintained  and 
non-maintained,  together  form  part  of 
the  total  national  educational  provision 
for  all  children.  Several  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind  are  still  maintained  by  the 
voluntary  charitable  institutions  which 
started  them;  all  are  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Education  and  Science 
and  fees  are  paid  by  Local  Education 
Authorities. 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  blind 
children  of  school  age,  there  are  few 
schools  and  these  serve  regional  or 
national  catchment  areas  and  are 
therefore  boarding  schools.  For  the 
same  reason  the  actual  organisation  of 
the  schools  may  not  exactly  follow  the 
pattern  currently  adopted  by  many 
local  Education  Authorities.  There  are 
more  partially  sighted  children,  but 
with  the  exception  of  two  schools  which 
cater  for  both  blind  and  partially 
sighted  children,  schools  for  the  par- 


tially sighted  are  now  separate  from 
schools  for  the  blind.  Most  schools 
encourage  the  children  to  go  home  at 
weekends  and  there  are  usually  mid- 
term holidays  as  well  as  the  normal 
school  holidays.  Children  can  attend 
daily  if  they  live  within  reasonable 
travelling  distance.  It  is  not  compulsory 
for  a blind  child  to  attend  a school  for 
the  blind,  if  the  parents  wish  him  to 
attend  a school  for  sighted  children  and 
if  the  Local  Education  Authority  is 
able  to  arrange  for  the  provision  of  the 
necessary  support  services.  This  place- 
ment of  blind  children  is  generally 
known  as  “open”  or  “integrated” 
education,  a type  of  provision  not  yet 
much  tried  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Two 
schools — St.  Vincent’s,  Liverpool  and 
Tapton  Mount,  Sheffield,  have  in 
recent  years  been  running  experimental 
schemes  whereby  selected  pupils  of 
secondary  age  continue  to  board  at  the 
schools  or  in  hostels  attached  but  attend 
local  sighted  secondary  schools,  with 
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the  backing  of  resource  teachers  and 
services  attached  to  their  “base” 
schools. 

In  addition,  a number  of  children  are 
placed  individually  in  sighted  schools 
elsewhere  and  this  practice  will  probably 
extend  under  the  impetus  of  the  1976 
Education  Act,  provided  that  adequate 
support  services  are  available.  Some 
partially  sighted  schools  are  also  making 
arrangements  to  admit  blind  children 
living  in  the  area,  so  as  to  avoid  long 
distance  travelling. 

Advisory  Services 

To  bring  early  help  to  the  parents  of 
young  blind  children,  to  ensure  that 
they  have  support  when  they  most 
need  it,  is  of  primary  importance. 
Without  this  many  of  our  efforts  at 
education  may  only  be  wasted.  The 
Education  Advisory  Service  of  the 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
is  the  first  RNIB  service  to  which 
parents  may  turn.  This  Advisory  Ser- 
vice, staffed  by  Advisers  who  are 
qualified  and  experienced  teachers  of 


the  blind,  provides  this  practical  help 
and  support  to  parents.  Local 
Authorities  and  anyone  concerned  with 
the  early  development  and  education  of 
visually  handicapped  children,  including 
children  with  additional  handicaps. 
The  RNlB's  service  is  directed  mainly 
to  these  children  but  will  also  offer 
advice  in  respect  of  visually  handicapped 
children  in  normal  schools,  day  special 
schools,  hospitals,  or  in  fact  in  any 
situation  other  than  a school  for  the 
visually  handicapped.  Some  Local 
Authorities  have  appointed  Advisers  or 
Peripatetic  Teachers  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped  with  whom  the  RNIB 
service  co-operates  closely. 

Nursery  Education 

The  statutory  period  of  education  for 
all  blind  children  is  from  five  to  sixteen 
years,  though  many  remain  in  full  time 
education  for  longer  than  this.  As  the 
schools  are  mainly  residential,  many 
parents  are  understandably  concerned 
about  their  five  year  old  going  away 
from  home  to  school.  The  development 


of  normal  nursery  schools  and  classes, 
and  playgroups  could  enable  more 
young  blind  children  to  get  the  benefit 
of  nursery  education  while  still  living 
at  home  and  remaining  with  their 
sighted  friends.  Some  blind  children 
will  happily  fit  in  to  their  local  sighted 
primary  school. 

The  excitement  of  first-hand  ex- 
perience, discovery,  learning  through 
activity,  the  mastery  of  language — are 
all  of  the  greatest  importance  to  any 
young  child  but  even  more  so  for  the 
blind  child.  This  is  how  he  finds  out 
about  the  world  around  him  and  pre- 
pares the  foundation  on  which  to  build 
more  formal  education  later.  This 
stage  of  his  development  has  a supreme 
importance  whether  at  home,  or  in 
normal  nursery  or  primary  school,  or 
with  other  blind  children. 

For  a variety  of  reasons  not  every 
family  is  able  to  provide  the  stimulus 
and  support  which  the  young  blind 
child  needs  and  some  children  have 
additional  physical  or  mental  handicaps 
which  present  very  considerable  prob- 
lems of  management.  For  these  children 
the  six  residential  nursery  schools 
known  as  the  Sunshine  Homes,  make 
provision.  Here,  the  children  will  have 
opportunities  for  exploration,  both 
mental  and  physical;  they  will  develop 
their  independence  and  begin  to  learn 
to  take  their  blindness  as  a natural 
part  of  themselves.  They  will  be  able  to 
develop  at  their  own  pace  and  level 
without  the  limitations  so  often  im- 
posed by  the  anxiety  of  the  family. 
Before  the  child  goes  to  a Sunshine 
Home  there  is  wherever  possible  a 
careful  “build-up”  with  the  family 
and  after  that  the  closest  contact  is 
maintained.  Weekends  at  home,  visits, 
holidays,  letters,  telephone  calls  all 
help  to  keep  the  family  and  the  child 
in  close  touch.  There  is  no  fixed  age  for 
admission  or  leaving,  but  if  possible  a 


child  would  not  come  into  a Sunshine 
Home  under  the  age  of  about  three 
and  a half. 

Assessment 

Without  a period  of  residential  assess- 
ment, it  is  often  impossible  to  judge  the 
best  educational  or  social  placement  for 
a blind  child,  particularly  if  there  is 
mental  retardation  or  an  additional 
physical  handicap.  The  Royal  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  is  always  willing 
to  arrange  assessments  in  its  Sunshine 
Homes  and  Schools  at  the  request  of 
Local  Authorities  and  parents,  so  that  a 
constructive  recommendation  about  the 
child’s  future  placement  at  any  age  can 
be  given,  and  the  most  useful  and  effec- 
tive provision  be  looked  for.  These 
assessments  can  be  for  days,  or  for 
weeks;  they  are  deliberately  flexible. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Schools 

While  most  children  may  go  direct  to 
school  at  five  without  going  to  a Sun- 
shine Home,  experience  shows  that 
many  blind  children  benefit  from  a 
period  in  a pre-school  environment  of  a 
special  kind.  It  acts  as  a bridge  between 
the  small  world  of  home  and  the  larger 
world  of  “being  at  school”;  it  can  give 
children  confidence  in  being  together 
and  in  learning  to  do  things  for  them- 
selves. 

Parents  who  choose  a Sunshine  Home, 
or  some  informal  contact  with  the 
school  to  which  their  child  will  go,  may 
find  that  this  will  also  help  them  to 
accept  their  child’s  blindness  more  easily 
and  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  it  posi- 
tively. 

Some  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  are 
separated  into  Primary  and  Secondary, 
while  others  are  all-age.  After  the 
reception  class,  children  move  pro- 
gressively towards  more  formal  work 
though  much  of  the  blind  child’s  educa- 
tion must  always  be  based  on  practical 
experience.  At  about  eleven  years  old, 
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children  are  assessed  for  their  suitability 
for  selective  secondary  education  and 
those  who  could  benefit  will  go  on  to 
Worcester  College  for  Boys  or  Chorley- 
wood  College  for  Girls,  whence  the 
majority  will  eventually  proceed  to 
universities,  colleges  or  professional 
training.  Others  attend  a secondary 
school  for  the  blind  (or  the  secondary 
department  of  the  school  which  they 
are  already  attending)  until  they  leave 
at  sixteen,  or  later  if  they  are  taking 
any  examinations.  On  leaving  they 
rriay  go  into  employment,  transfer  to 
one  of  the  Vocational  Assessment 
Centres,  or  a course  of  Further  Educa- 
tion. At  the  Secondary  School  stage 
there  is  a growing  tendency  to  seek 
close  association  with  sighted  schools 
in  the  area,  so  that  the  School  for  the 
Blind  becomes  part  of  a comprehensive 
pattern. 


Methods  of  Work 

Blind  children  learn  to  read  and 
write  by  Braille  which  is  a system  of 
embossed  dots.  Each  Braille  symbol  can 
either  represent  one  print  letter  (Uncon- 
tracted, or  Grade  I Braille);  or  some 
Braille  symbols  can,  in  addition,  rep- 
resent one  of  the  commonly  recurring 
groups  of  print  letters,  like  a kind  of 
shorthand  (Contracted,  or  Grade  II 
Braille).  Either  way  is  generally  slower 
than  reading  or  writing  by  sight  and  is 
certainly  more  cumbersome.  Additional 
physical  handicaps,  e.g.  a degree  of 
manual  spasticity,  can  make  Braille  very 
difficult  or  even  impossible  to  master. 
Increasingly,  tape  recorders  and  “talking 
books”  are  playing  an  important  part  in 
the  blind  child’s  education.  Arithmetical 
calculations  are  initially  done  in  various 
ways,  approximating  to  the  many  ideas 
in  use  in  schools  generally.  The  most 


usual  is  on  a cubarithm  board,  with 
plastic  brailled  cubes  representing  diffe- 
rent values  according  to  their  position; 
or  by  using  an  abacus.  Calculations  are 
recorded  on  a Braille  writing  machine — 
most  frequently  a Perkins.  Diagrams  and 
maps  can  be  shown  by  raised  or  em- 
bossed lines;  scientific  experiments  can 
be  conducted  with  the  use  of  audible 
signalling  devices.  Most  children  learn 
to  type.  The  Research  Centre  for  the 
Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
established  at  Birmingham  University 
by  the  RNIB  in  1970  is  actively  involved 
in  many  areas  of  research  into  learning 
and  educational  methods,  and  other 
Universities  from  time  to  time  under- 
take projects  associated  with  the  Visually 
Handicapped.  These  studies  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a substantial  effect  on 
the  development  of  programmes  and 
methods  in  the  Schools. 


Children  with  Additional  Handicaps 

An  increasing  number  of  blind  child- 
ren carry  the  burden  of  additional 
physical  or  mental  handicaps,  some- 
times both.  In  order  that  the  fullest 
opportunities  should  be  given  to  these 
children  to  enable  them  to  develop 
those  faculties  they  do  possess,  two 
separate,  special  schools  are  maintained 
by  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  Rushton  Hall  (Primary)  and 
Condover  Hall  (Secondary).  Here  they 
will  find  an  educational  programme  and 
a way  of  life  adapted  to  their  very  in- 
dividual and  varying  needs.  Most  of  the 
children  will  probably  have  started 
their  education  in  one  of  the  Sunshine 
Homes,  so  they  can  progress  without  a 
break  from  one  school  to  the  other  at 
the  right  point  in  their  maturation. 

At  Condover  Hall  there  is  also  the 
teaching  department  known  as  "Path- 
ways" for  children  whose  combined 
defect  of  sight  and  hearing  is  so  great 
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that  they  have  severe  problems  of 
communication,  and  their  education  or 
training  needs  to  be  undertaken  in  some 
establishment  other  than  a school  for 
the  blind  or  a school  for  the  deaf.  Other 
smaller  units  are  being  opened  else- 
where, mainly  to  provide  day  care  or 
training  for  such  children  for  whom  the 
“Pathways”  programme  is  probably  not 
suitable. 

All  blind  children,  but  especially 
those  with  additional  handicaps,  need 
extra  time  and  patience  for  their  develop- 
ment; but  these  children  must  also  learn 
what  it  means  to  be  alive.  Day  and  night, 
hot  and  cold,  sweet  and  sour,  approval 
and  blame — must  all  be  taught,  slowly, 
individually  and  according  to  each 
child’s  capacity.  Communication  by  any 
means  is  the  first  objective,  so  that  the 
child  can  leave  the  isolation  of  his  handi- 
cap and  begin  to  be  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Severely  Subnormal  Children 

Some  severely  subnormal  children 
with  a visual  handicap  are  too  retarded 
to  benefit  from  attending  schools  like 


Rushton  Hall  or  Condover  Hall  (their 
visual  handicap  may,  in  fact,  be  the 
least  of  their  handicaps)  but  they  are 
capable  of  some  social  and  occupational 
development.  They  will  probably  be 
best  placed  in  day  special  schools, 
provided  that  some  supportive  help 
from  teachers  with  experience  of  blind 
children  is  available.  A few  hospital 
authorities  have  special  residential  units 
for  these  children  (Ellen  Terry  Home — 
Reigate;  Lea  Castle — Bromsgrove).  The 
Mary  Sheridan  Unit — Borocourt,  near 
Reading  provides  a diagnostic  service 
for  children  w'hose  development  is 
impeded  by  their  severe  additional 
handicaps. 

School  Leavers 

To  be  accepted  as  an  ordinary  mem- 
ber of  the  community — with  a job  to  do 
and  a satisfying  personal  life— is  the 
ambition  of  most  handicapped  people 
and  the  intention  of  those  who  work 
with  them.  There  will  always  be  a few, 
who  for  a variety  of  circumstances,  need 
to  find  their  place  within  a sheltered 
employment  or  residential  situation. 


but  the  majority  of  youngsters  on  leav- 
ing school  seek  employment  and  inte- 
rests in  the  ordinary  sighted  world. 
Today,  Great  Britain  has  the  highest 
proportion  of  blind  people  in  open 
(i.e.  sighted,  as  opposed  to  sheltered) 
employment  of  any  country  in  the 
world. 

It  is  true  that  many  sighted  young- 
sters on  leaving  school  have  only  a very 
hazy  idea  of  what  they  want  to  do  but 
they  have  one  great  advantage  over 
their  blind  peers — they  can,  initially, 
move  fairly  easily  from  one  job  to  an- 
other— often  without  any  training  until 
they  find  their  feet.  Although  increasing 
efforts  are  being  made  in  every  way  to 
keep  blind  youngsters  in  close  contact 
with  their  home  communities,  and  the 
local  services  available,  it  is  probable 
that  most  of  them  will  benefit  from 
specialist  guidance  and  training. 

Vocational  Assessment  and  T raining 

Vocational  guidance  begins  in  the 
schools  with  collaboration  between 
teachers.  Careers  Officers  of  local  edu- 
cation authorities,  specialist  Employ- 
ment Officers  of  the  RNIB  (most  of 
whom  are  visually  handicapped)  and  of 
the  Training  Services  Agency.  Many 
of  the  boys  and  girls  leaving  Worcester 
and  Chorleywood  will  go  to  University, 
College  or  professional  training  and  in 
due  course,  use  the  services  of  Univer- 
sity Appointments  Boards  or  other 
agencies;  but  the  majority  of  school 
leavers  will  go  to  one  of  the  two  Voca- 
tional Assessment  Centres,  Hethersett 
or  the  Queen  Alexandra  College.  Stu- 
dents are  also  admitted  from  part- 
ially sighted  or  sighted  schools,  if  their 
sight  has  deteriorated  or  is  not  adequate 


for  training  and  employment  by  sighted 
methods. 

The  Centres  seek  to  assess  the  apti- 
tudes and  interests  of  students  and  to 
guide  them  towards  suitable  training 
and  employment;  they  do  not  include 
any  courses  of  pre-vocational  training 
though  there  is  a Light  Engineering 
Course  attached  to  the  Queen  Alexandra 
Technical  College.  There  is  no  fixed 
length  of  stay  at  the  Centres,  as  this 
depends  on  the  needs  of  each  student. 

The  other  purpose  of  the  Centres  is  a 
link  between  the  somewhat  protected 
world  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  and 
the  life  of  a normal  sighted  person. 
Working  closely  with  local  industrial, 
social  and  educational  services,  the 
Centres  help  youngsters  to  make  a 
considered  choice  of  training  and  em- 
ployment. Further,  the  added  indepen- 
dence and  familiarity  with  the  sighted 
world  which  they  acquire  at  the  Centres 
will  enable  them  to  join  in  the  daily 
life  around  their  place  of  work. 

From  the  Centres,  some  blind  young- 
sters will  go  direct  into  employment  or 
into  “training  on  the  job”,  others  will 
take  one  of  the  courses  designed  speci- 
fically to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind, 
e.g.  light  engineering,  telephony,  short- 
hand/audio typing,  piano  tuning,  com- 
puter programming.  Sometimes  a period 
in  employment  may  be  advised  before 
training,  certain  of  the  courses  require 
proven  standards  of  aptitude  and  edu- 
cational attainment  before  admission. 
Some  students  may  go  on  to  courses  of 
Further  Education  at  local  Colleges  or 
at  the  Royal  National  College  for  the 
Blind  which  provides  further  educa- 
tion courses  with  specialised  training 
and  guidance  for  the  Visually  handi- 
capped. 


This  is  a brief  outline  of  the  edueation  services  available  for  blind  children  today, 
but  they  are  not  static,  and  will  continue  to  change  as  new  ideas  and  developments  affect 
the  whole  national  pattern  of  education. 
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Schools  for  the  Blind  in  England  and  Wales 

SUNSHINE  HOME  NURSERY  SCHOOLS 

*The  Bernhard  Baron  Sunshine  House,  Dene  Road,  Northwood,  Middlesex, 
HA6  IDD. 

*Sunshine  House,  2 Oxford  Road,  Birkdale,  Southport,  Lancs,  PR8  2JT. 
*Tenovus  Sunshine  House,  Southerndown,  Nr.  Bridgend,  Glamorgan,  CF32  ORN. 
*Sunshine  House,  Overley  Hall,  Overley,  Telford,  Shropshire,  TF6  5HD  (nursery 
unit  for  Deaf/Blind  and  Rubella  children,  associated  with  Condover  Hall/ 
Pathways). 

*SLinshine  House,  15  Warwick  New  Road,  Leamington  Spa,  Warwickshire, 
CV32  5JD. 

*Sunshine  House,  Dunnings  Road,  East  Grinstead,  Sussex,  RH19  4ND. 


PRIMARY,  SECONDARY  AND  ALL-AGE  SCHOOLS 

MID-GLAMORGAN  Ysgol  Penybont  for  Visually  Handicapped  Children, 

Ewenny  Road,  Bridgend,  Glamorgan  (5-16  years). 
HEREFORD  and  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Lickey 

WORCESTER  Grange  School,  Old  Birmingham  Road,  Bromsgrove, 

Worcs  (5-16  years). 


KENT 


Royal  London  Society  for  the  Blind,  Dorton  House, 
Seal,  Sevenoaks,  Kent  (5-16  years). 


LIVERPOOL 

LONDON 
NEWCASTLE 
NORTH  YORKSHIRE 
SOUTH  YORKSHIRE 


Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind,  Church  Road  North, 
Wavertree,  Liverpool,  LI 5 6TQ  (5-12  years). 

St.  Vincent’s  School  for  the  Blind  and  Partially  Sighted 
Children  (Roman  Catholic),  Yew  Tree  Lane,  West  Derby, 
Liverpool,  12  (5-16  years). 

Linden  Lodge  School,  61  Princes  Way,  Wimbledon, 
S.W.19  (5-16  years). 

Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  Benwell  Dene, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  NE15  6SR  (5-12  years). 

Henshaws  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Bogs  Lane,  Harrogate, 
Yorkshire,  HGl  4ED  (12-16  years). 

Tapton  Mount  School,  20  Manchester  Road,  Sheffield 
SIO  5DG  (5-12  years). 


SECONDARY  GRAMMAR 

*Chorleywood  College  for  Girls  with  Little  or  No  Sight,  The  Cedars,  Chorley- 
wood,  WD3  5ER,  Herts  (from  11  years). 

*Worcester  College  for  Blind  Boys,  Whittington  Road,  Worcester,  WR5  2JU 
(from  II  years). 


SCHOOLS  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN  WITH  ADDITIONAL  HANDICAPS 

’"Riishton  Hall  School,  Rushton,  Nr.  Kettering,  Northants,  NN14  IRR  (7-12 
years). 

•'Condover  Hall  School,  Condover,  Nr.  Shrewsbury,  Shropshire,  SY5  7AH 
(12-16  years). 

*Pathways,  Condover  Hall,  Nr.  Shrewsbury,  Shropshire,  SY5  7AH  (deaf-blind 
and  rubella  children  to  16  years). 

VOCATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  CENTRES 
(16-18  years) 

*llethersett,  Gatton  Road,  Wray  Common,  Reigate,  Surrey,  RH2  OHD. 
Birmingham  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Queen  Alexandra  Technical  College. 
49  Court  Oak  Road,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  17. 
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FURTHKR  EDUCATION  AND  TECHNICAL  TRAINING 

SHROPSHIRE  Royal  National  College  for  the  Blind,  Rowton  Castle,  Nr. 

Shrewsbury.  Residential  Further  Education  (from  16  years). 
General  Studies  (“O”  and  “A”  level).  Commercial  Courses 
( R.S.A.  Examinations),  and  Music  to  L.R.A.M.  And  at  Albrighton 
Hall,  Nr.  Shrewsbury.  Piano  Tuning  and  Repairs.  Communica- 
tion and  Living  Skills  are  taught  to  all  students. 

*LONDON  North  London  School  of  Physiotherapy  (administered  by  the 

Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind),  The  Archway  Wing, 
Whittington  Hospital,  Highgate  Hill,  London,  N.19  (from  18 
years).  A non-residential  course  with  Hostel  accommodation 
available  (from  1/1/78). 

R.N.I.B.  Training  College  for  Blind  Shorthand-Typists  and 
Telephonists,  5 Pembridge  Place,  London,  W.2  (Residential). 

SPECIAL  UMTS  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 

The  Ellen  Terry  Home,  Wray  Park  Road,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

Lea  Hospital,  Stourbridge,  Bromsgrove,  Worcs. 

Mary  Sheridan  Unit,  Borocourt  Hospital,  Wyfold,  Reading,  Berks,  RG4  9JD. 

* Managed  by  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


Schools  for  partially  sighted  children  in  England  and  Wales 

(All  are  Day  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  unless  otherwise  stated) 

t Classes  for  partially  sighted  children  attached  to  special  schools  for  other 
categories  of  handicapped  children. 

* — Classes  for  partially  sighted  children  attached  to  ordinary  schools. 


DEVON 

SUNDERLAND 

SOUTH  TYNESIDE 
MID-GLAMORGAN 

AVON 

LANCASHIRE 


West  of  England  School  for  Partially  Sighted,  Topsham 
Road,  Countess  Weir,  Exeter.  (Residential  and  Day). 

Barbara  Priestman  School,  Seaview  Road,  Grangetown, 
Sunderland.  (Day). 

tCleadon  Park  School,  The  Warren,  South  Shields.  (Day). 

Ysgol  Penybont  for  Visually  Handicapped  Children, 
Ewenny  Road.  Bridgend,  Glamorgan.  (Residential). 
*Llanedeyna  Primary  School,  Cardiff.  (Day). 

t South  Bristol  Open-Air  School,  Partially  Sighted  Unit, 
Novers  Hill,  Bristol.  (Day). 

jBlack-a-Moor  Special  School,  Roman  Road,  Blackburn. 
(Day). 

Holmrook  School,  Beaconslield  Road,  Liverpool,  25. 
(Day). 

St.  Vincent’s  School  for  the  Blind  and  Partially  Sighted, 
Yew  Tree  Lane,  West  Derby,  Liverpool,  12.  (Residential). 
""Park  Dean  School,  St.  Martin’s  Road,  Filton  Hill, 
Oldham.  (Day). 

Shawgrove  School,  Cavendish  Road,  West  Didsbury, 
Manchester,  M20  81 K.  (Day). 

The  Derby  School  for  Partially  Sighted  Children,  Black 
Bull  Lane,  Fulwood,  Preston.  (Residential  and  Day). 
^Claremont  Open-Air  School,  Park  Lane,  Salford,  6. 
(Day). 
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LEICESTERSHIRE 

LONDON 


NORFOLK 

NORTHUMBERLAND 

SALOP 

SURREY 

SUSSEX 

WARWICKSHIRE 
WEST  MIDLANDS 

NORTH  YORKSHIRE 
SOUTH  YORKSHIRE 

Wi:ST  YORKSHIRE 


South  Lodge  School,  307  London  Road,  Leicester. 
(Day). 

John  Aird  School,  Cobbold  Road,  W.I2  (I.L.E.A.). 
(Day). 

Clapham  Park  School,  127  Park  Hill,  S.W.4  (I.L.E.A.). 
(Day). 

New  River  School,  Clissold  Road,  Stoke  Newington, 
London  N16  9EX  (I.L.E.A.).  (Day). 

The  Joseph  Clark  School,  Vincent  Road,  Highams 
Park,  E.4  (Waltham  Forest  L.E.A.).  (Day). 

Nansen  School,  Swingate  Lane,  Welton  Road,  London, 
S.E.I8  (I.L.E.A.).  (Day). 

East  Anglian  School  for  Partially  Sighted  Children, 
Church  Road,  Gorleston,  Great  Yarmouth.  (Residential). 

tPendower  Hall  School,  West  Road,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  4.  (Day). 

t Katharine  Elliott  School,  Woodcote  Way,  Monkmoor, 
Shrewsbury.  (Day). 

St.  Luke’s  School,  Winterbourne  Road,  Thornton 
Heath,  Surrey  (Croydon  L.E.A.).  (Day). 

Blatchington  Court,  76  Belgrave  Road,  Seaford,  Sussex. 
(Residential  and  Day). 

Exhall  Grange  School,  Wheelwright  Lane,  Exhall,  Nr. 
Coventry.  (Residential). 

The  George  Auden  School,  Bell  Hill,  Northfield, 
Birmingham,  31.  (Day). 

*Moseley  Infant  School,  Moseley  Avenue,  Coventry. 
(Day). 

Moseley  Junior  School,  Moseley  Avenue,  Coventry. 
(Day). 

* Frederick  Bird  Secondary  Modern  School,  Swan  Lane, 
Coventry.  (Day). 

Partially  Sighted  Special  School,  Wold  Road,  Kingston- 
upon-Hull.  (Day). 

t Northfield  Open-Air  School  for  Delicate  and  Partially 
Sighted  Children,  Beckford  Lane,  Acomb,  York.  (Day). 

t Newman  School,  East  Bantry  Road,  Whiston,  Rother- 
ham. (Day). 

*Stradbroke  Primary  School,  Richmond  Road,  Sheffield, 
13.  (Day). 

* Brook  Comprehensive  School,  Richmond  Road,  Sheffield, 
13.  (Day). 

Temple  Bank  Special  School,  Daisy  Hill  Lane,  Bradford, 
9.  (Day). 

* Beckett  Park  County  Primary  School,  Foxcroft  Close, 
Leeds,  6.  (Day). 
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The  Director,  Research  Centre  for  the  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped 
50  Wellington  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  B15  2EP 


One  year  course  for  teachers  of  the  visually  handicapped 
Tutor  in  Charge,  School  of  Education 

P.O.  Box  363,  University  of  Birmingham,  Ring  Road  North,  Birmingham,  B15  2TT 


Diploma  Examination  {External) 

Hon.  Registrar,  The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 

Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Church  Road  North,  Wavertree,  Liverpool,  LI 5 6TQ 


A 1 1 enquiries  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Director-General, 

Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  WIN  6AA 
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